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of exposition, about which our author is so careful, demands the
omission of certain irrelevancies that may give rise to contention,
lest the reader quarrel over inessentials and be prevented from
perceiving ichat is impoi^tant.

The second point I wish to bring to our author's notice is that
he, when he maintains that we should assent only to what we clearly
and distinctly know, deals only with such matters as pertain to the
sciences and fall in within the province of thewrf, and not with
those things that concern our faith, and the conduct of life ; and this
is why he censures the rashness of the opinionative [i.e. of those who
think they understand matters of iv/iich they have no knoivledge],
but not the just persuasion of those who accept loith caution what
they beUeve.

For there are three things in the soul of man, as St Augustine,
in De Utilit. Credendi, ch. 15, with great sagacity reminds us,
that seem to stand in close proximity to each other [and appear to
be virtually the same thing], but which are well worthy of being
distinguished: viz. knowing, believing, opining.

He knows, whose comprehension of anything is based on sure
grounds. He believes who, influenced by some strong authority,
thinks something to be true without having sure grounds on which
to base his comprehension. The opinionative man is he who thinks
he understands that of which he has no knowledge.

To be opinionative is moreover a grave fault, and that for two
reasons : firstly, he who is convinced that he already knows is
thereby debarred from being able to learn, if indeed the matter is
one that can be comprehended : further, his presumption is in
itself a sign of an ill-disposed mind.

Hence, what we know we owe to reason; what we believe, to
authority; while our mere opinions are born of error. All this
has been said in order that we may understand how, while clinging
to our faith in matters we do not as yet comprehend, we are
exempt from the charge of opinionative presumption.

For those who say that we should believe nothing that we do
not know to be true, stand in dread only of the imputation of
opinionativeness, for it is disgraceful and calamitous to fall into
this error. But anyone who after serious consideration sees the
great difference between one who fancies that he knows [what he
does not know] and one who, understanding that he does not
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